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work together in a Provisional Government reconstructed on a broader basis.
The rise of Kornilov was nearly as spectacular as that of his political rival. Born into a poor Cossack peasant family, General Kornilov was captured by the Austrians in 1915, made a spectacular escape, and became something of a national hero. He was in command of the Petrograd garrison in the early weeks of the revolution, a position he resigned after the April demonstration when the troops refused to obey orders unless they were counter-signed by the Soviet. The failure of the Galician offensive made Kerensky turn for assistance to the plain-speaking, forceful general who enjoyed a high reputation for integrity, firmness, and personal courage. Kornilov was appointed, first, commander of the southwestern front and, on July 18, commander in chief. His early measures for the restoration of discipline met with Kerensky's unreserved support. The fact that the enemy advance came to a stop and that headquarters and the government spoke at last the language of authority greatly enhanced Kornilov's reputation as a man of action, but this display of determination inevitably aroused the apprehensions of those who dreaded counterrevolution and the emergence of military dictatorship. Kerensky shared these fears.
Kornilov was not a statesman, had no understanding of the weird cross-current of Russian socialism, and in political matters depended on the counsel of an ill assorted group of adventurers clustered about the Mogilev headquarters. Like most professional soldiers, he hated the Soviets and army committees but was prepared to put up with them, at least temporarily, provided their activities were confined within narrow bounds, a pious hope in the conditions prevailing in the summer of 1917. Kornilov's program for the restoration of order at the front and in the rear was approved "in principle" by Kerensky as well as by Filonenko, commissar at headquarters, and Ssvinkov, acting minister of war, but its implementation met with insurmountable obstacles. Both temperamentally and in their political views Kerensky and Kornilov were poles apart, and neither trusted the other. Their mutual suspicions thrived on rumors, not all of them unfounded, which circulated in Petrograd, Moscow, and Mogilev. Kornilov knew that Kerensky was looking for a new commander in chief, and Keren-sky knew that he was hated by the officers1 corps and that his removal was common talk at Mogilev. Moreover, Kornilov, like Kereosky,